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into violent conflict with the whole doctrine of usury. Only
when the time for repayment had passed, and the debtor still
did not pay, did the creditor begin to gain a right to more
than the bare sum lent. What the inconveniences or losses of
the waiting creditor might be were not very clearly defined :
the lawyers contented themselves with imagining cases in
which the creditor might suffer loss, as, e.g. by inability to
pay taxes.178 But they came to this pregnant conclusion:
since it is allowable to a man to avoid loss to himself, he
may justly bargain for a definite reward to be paid for the
loss he will receive by a delay in payment.

The proceedings of the Caursines in England show the use
which could be made of such a principle. How the town of
Cahors gained so evil a reputation as the home of usurers that
Dante puts it by the side of Sodom, the home of fleshly sin,
in his "Inferno," does not seem to be known; the term
" Caursine " was probably very loosely applied in England
to money-merchants from southern France, and sometimes
perhaps to merchants from Italy. They first came to Eng-
land about 1235, as "papal merchants," i.e. to assist in the
collection of papal revenues in England, and in sending
them to Eome: and Matthew Paris tells us how even tho
king was heavily in their debt; and how they cozened the
needy, " pretending not to know that whatever is added to
the capital is usury, however it may be called." Koger,
bishop of London, in vain admonished them to desist from
their enormities. He went so far as to excommunicate them,
and to order them to withdraw from his diocese, especially
from the city of London, " which up to that time had been
ignorant of such a pestilence." But, the same chronicler tella
us, the Caursines had such influence at Kome that the bishop
was summoned thither, and forced to give up his attempt
to expel them.179 In 1240, "the king's eyes were opened,"